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Listeners,  if  you  could  he  in  Washington  two  or  three  weeks  from  now 
you  would  find  that  a  tent  city  had  sprung  up  overnight  along  the  road  that 
circles  the  Tidal  Basin  —  that  same  Tidal  Basin  that  is  bordered  by  the  famous 
Japanese  cherry  blossoms  earlier  in  the  season.    These  tents  will  be  occupied 
for  the  week  of  June  17  to  23  by  the  eleventh  National  k-R  Club  Encampment. 

Two  boys  and  two  girls  from  each  of  ko  or  more  States  will  come  to 
Washington  as  a  reward  for  outstanding  achievements  in  club  work.     They  will 
be  the  representatives  of  all  the  club  boys  and  girls  in  the  States  they  come 
from  —  a  total  of  more  than  a  million  club  members  in  the  whole  United  States. 
Extension  workers  will  accompany  them,  share  the  week's  tent  life,  and  partici- 
pate in  all  the  activities  planned  for  the  thrilling  and  memorable  week  in  the 
Nat  i  onal  Cap  it  al . 

These  boys  and  girls  will  meet  other  delegates  from  every  part  of  the 
country.     They  will  attend  conferences  on  new  and  important  developments  in 
club  work.     They  will  visit  governmental  and  historic  buildings.     They  will 
have  camp-fire  get-togethers  in  the  evenings,  and  become  better  acquainted 
with  club  members  from  distant  parts  of  the  country  —  a  full  program  for  one 
short  week,  but  an  interesting  and  broadening  experience. 

TJ?hat  must  a  club  member  do  to  merit  a  trip  to  the  National  Club  Camp? 
Something  outstanding  in  completed  club  projects,  and  leadership.  Delegates 
must  have  had  at  least  k  years  of  club  work,  but  most  of  them  have  had  more, 
so  the  majority  of  those  who  are  chosen  each  year  are  from  l6  to  20  years  old. 
A  recent  analysis  showed  that  the  largest  number  of  delegates  to  previous  camps 
were  in  club  work  for  6  years.     In  a  moment  I'll  tell  you  briefly  what  some 
of  last  year's  representatives  did.     When  the  camp  is  in  full  swing  there  will 
be  broadcasts  on  Monday,  June  21,  and  on  Wednesday,  June  23,  over  the  Earm  and 
Home  Hour  network  telling  what  the  1937  delegates  have  done.    Be  sure  to  listen 
for  these  achievement  stories,  for  they  are  the  personal  histories  of  boys  and 
girls  who  will  be  rural  leaders  in  the  near  future. 

You  can  pick  out  the  k-E  club  campers  wherever  they  go  in  Washington, 
because  they  are  in  uniform.    That  is,  the  girls  all  wear  jade  green  cotton 
broadcloth  suits  which  they  have  made  themselves.    They  have  white  hats,  ties, 
and  belts,  white  shoes.     Comfortable  shoes,  for  they  expect  to  do  a  lot'of 
walking.     The  boys  all  wear  white  trousers,  white  jumper  jackets  and  shirts, 
soft  white  hats.     These  inexpensive  but  distinctive  outfits  cost  less  than  5 
dollars,  and  do  away  with  all  individual  problems  of  dressing  for  the  great  trip. 
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Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  who  pays  for  these  "boys  and  girls  to  come 
to  Washington.     They  pay  their  own  way,  to  and  from  home,  and  while  they  are 
here,  except  for  the  provision  of  the  tents,  which  are  lent  for  the  week.    A  few 
of  the  clubs  finance  their  delegates,  and  sometimes  public  spirited  local  persons 
offer  to  do  so. 

What  sort  of  projects  do  k-E  club  members  carry?    More  than  30  different 
phases  of  farming  and  homemaking  are  listed.     Some  of  these  areef  interest  in 
every  section  of  the  country.     Others  are  emphasized  more  in  one  region  than 
another,  depending  on  the  prevalent  farming  operations.     Out  in  the  middle  West 
there  are  many  baby  "beef,  swine,  and  other  livestock  projects.     Potatoes  may  be 
chosen  "by  Maine  club  memhers,  forestry  by  those  in  the  northern  central  States, 
or  in  West  Virginia  and  Tennessee.     Southern  clubs  concentrate  on  live-at-home 
work  such  as  gardens,   canning  and  poultry,  while  dairying  interests  many  boys 
and  girls  of  New  York,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.     h~R  homemaking  projects  are 
carried  on  in  every  State.     When  a  project  is  completed,  the  member  expects 
to  exhibit  the  results,  or  demonstrate  what  he  or  she  has  learned,  perhaps  at 
a  community  or  county  or  State  fair. 

Here's  a  New  Hampshire  hoy,  John  Perkins  of  Rockingham  County,  who 
attended  the  193*5  ^-H  National  Camp.     He  started  his  club  work  in  1930  with 
two  sheep  his  father  gave  him.     He  was  also  interested  in  forestry,  gardening, 
and  poultry,  and  kept  accurate,  "businesslike  accounts. 

Urban  Hopmann,  a  Texas  boy,  tried  cotton,  corn,  hegaria,  and  cane;  raised 
poultry,  sheep,  and  baby  "beef  calves.     In  his  report  he  says,   "My  demonstrations 
were  an  eye-opener  for  us,"  and  they  must  have  been,  for  he  is  now  a  full-fledged 
partner  with  his  father.     He  has  exhibited  his  livestock  and  crops  successfully 
during  his  five  years  of  club  membership,  and  received  many  ribbons  and  prizes, 
including  trips  to  the  State  short  course,  the  Dallas  State  Pair,  and  the 
National  Club  Congress  at  Chicago.     He  helped  establish  a  community  canning 
center  and  taught  a  great  many  people  how  to  can  with  a  steam  pressure  canner. 

The  U-H  club  girls  also  do  a  prodigious  amount  of  work.     Take  Irene 
Hinson,  of  Lancaster  County,  South  Carolina,  as  but  one  characteristic  example. 
She  has  been  in  club  work  8  years.     Her  chief  interests  have  been  canning, 
gardening,  foods,  clothing,  room  improvement,  and  leadership.     She  exhibited 
600  cans  of  food  at  the  State  fairs.     In  her  marketing  work  she  grew  and  sold 
fresh  tomatoes,  also  canned  tomatoes,  netting  $108.     This  money  she  budgeted 
carefully  for  her  personal  use.    After  winning  various  other  trips  she  was  chosen 
as  one  of  the  two  from  her  State  to  come  to  the  National  Camp. 

So  the  stories  go.  Every  one  of  the  160  delegates  who  came  last  year 
had  a  history  of  achievements  that  would  fill  anyone  with  pride  to  think  of 
these  splendid  young  people  who  will  be  the  farmers  and  ho me makers  of  tomorrow. 

Each  year  the  programs  for  the  week's  encampment  are  centered  around 
some  one  theme.     The  keynote  for  the  1937  conferences  is  to  be  "Making  the  Most 
of  Our  Rural  Heritage."     The  meetings  will  start  off  with  a  discussion  of  just 
what  that  heritage  is.     Then  the  various  groups  and  invited  speakers  will  "bring 
out  the  best  use  of  this  heritage.     The  advantages  of  living  in  the  country  will 
be  checked  against  the  disadvantages.     Choosing  the  "best  values  in  living  will 
he  emphasized,  and  ways  of  developing  a  fuller  and  richer  rural  life  through 
making  the  homes  more  comfortable  and  convenient,   establishing  "better  schools, 
better  roads,  and  united  community  spirit. 
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